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Genetal ^%ti^e. 

broke, addreseSi^ ^e'i^rso^-ta 
about to commtinicate his t^^ughts this 
head,, says: ■ ’■■' . ■ ■ ; ' C'' 

You must n<it: imagine tl^i I J^tii mieriyai^'^ 

fiif 'myself* The subject is t»b descencl',;:;^ 

posterity in any other maimer tl^ by tlmt 
mentkxp which may be made of any Bttle actor ife 
'l^tory of our age. Sylla, Caesar, and others o£ 
i^hk were, while they lived^ at die head of mankind; 
tfceir story was in some sort the story of the wori4t 
as such might very properly be transmitted tinder their 
names to future generations. But for those who hasie : 
acted much inferior parts, if they publish the piece; " 
and call it after their own names, they are impertinent: 
if they publish their own share they inform mankind 
by halves, and neither give much instruction nor 
hmeh 

tp this passage, I fear that if the sense 
of it were acted on generally, and with that 
which my lord evidently intends, 
very little biography would be written, and 
still less autobiography composed. It might 
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be said, and it would be said, too, plausibly 
enough, that though this should happen to us, 
yet no great harm would result. Bad bio¬ 
graphy, memoirs filled with trifles, trifling, 
and triflers, and autobiography that is ill con¬ 
ceived and worse written, abound among us 
to-day; and it is little suitable that shelves 
which should be reserved for better matter 
should instead groan beneath the Weight of so 
much superfluous and ‘impertinent’ writing. ' 

Still, it is plain that if none but great lives 
were written, and none but memoirs and auto¬ 
biography of true moment composed, much 
that should be valuable to human experience 
Avould be lost, and a deal that might interest 
mankind would be missed. There are truths, 
most necessary to be learned, that lie midway 
’twixt the two extremes of talent and medi¬ 
ocrity, of fame and obscurity; and, after all, 
is not the part of Time in this matter to preci¬ 
pitate to the bottom of the vase of letters the 
dross and the impurities that float at first on 
the surface? and thus are tliese waters cleared 
for posterity if not for us. 

On the whole matter, then, I cannot help 
but think that though there is a deal of sense 
in what Lord Bolingbroke says, yet the law 
he gives is much too strict. The beasts of the 
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field tliat, on a hot day, are so teased with flies 
that almost are they driven mad, mtist put up 
with the inconvenience, since they are not able 
to avert it; but our case, fortunately, is very 
different. We ^ a at perfect liberty not to 
buy or borrow the indifferent literature glanced 
(.! at: we need not trouble Ourselves with it in 
■ any w'ay, imuch less allow' it. to plague us, "Unless 
we so choose. 

Biography and autobiography written with 
a psychological - punch’ are rhuch in vogue 
now'adays. This is a tribute to hreud and Jung, 
and. the Viennese pharmacopoeia generally. So 
far as this sign in a part of the firmament of 
letters is legible, and contains message of value, 
surely it is a good sign; but it is a bad sign when, 
as often happens, the author who writes ‘psycho¬ 
logy’ writes, not it, but what he takes For it, 
or, very commonly, little but himself. The 
motives of men resemble a well without ap- 
parent bottom to it. A little way down this ‘I 
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fair visibility; but yet a little farther down, and 
all is dark; and here neither the apparatus of 
Freud, nor yet the machine of Jung, is of the 
smallest use to us, in order to enable us to see 
clearly at this, or any greater depth. 

No man takes with him out of this world into the 
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next anything of that of which- he was possessed 
(whilst he was in it. The rich man, therefore, 
equally v/ith him that is famous, leaves behind 
him when he dies, the first his riches, and the 
second whatever he may have amassed to himself 
by way of fame and honours in this life; and thus 
talent bent to either of the two ends glanced 
at would seem to be, a priori, wasted effort. 
Seneca has a good deal that is pregnant on this 
head, and Polybius, if my memory serves me 
well, has written in much the same sense. ,('4 w 

r I read somewhere lately that when it was 
suggested to Ibsen that the fame of his dramatic " \ 
writings might not long survive the death of ! ■ 1 

the author of them, he took umbrage at the '' 

notion, observing, with all the signs of extreme 
irritation in his countenance, that for his part 
he had not composed a single line, had he thought ;S 

for a moment that he would not ‘live,’ in the K- 
extended sense sometimes given to this word. 

He appears not to have recollected the millions ; ’ 
of the sons and daughters of Adam who died ; j,( 

before our records begin, and among whom, 
presumably, were some at least of a talent 
considerable enough to be called great; nor 
yet the millions that existed, and have died, , 
since these records began; but touching whom ‘ 
all surety is lost, though among these, as 
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with the greatness of the object he think;? to com¬ 
pass, Dante and his English imitator, Milton, 
are examples of this order of greatness; and such 
men as Napoleon, Alexander, and Caesar illus¬ 
trate the other, and, I think, the inferior kind. 
These men had vast talent certainly; but then 
this it is, rather than the objects which they 
set before them, that has rendered them illus¬ 
trious, above the common. In any event, true 
greatness is of so rare occurrence on earth that 
whole centuries of time may go by, as they have 
gone by, judging from history, without the 
appearance of a single truly great man, though 
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sprinkling of very considerable minds. 

is a stage, and the actors that 
perform on it, each for a brief while, are like 
to those that appear in the theatre proper, 
being both great and small; and on both, too, 
the ‘little actors’ are ever far more numerous 
than the great. Some play big parts—whether 
well or ill matters nothing here—but yet a 
larger number minor ones; and, to complete 
the parallel, there is as much and as great 
variety of occasions, of opportunity, in the 
enacting any one play that is designed for 
the world-stage as there is in respect of the 
longest and most finished piece that ever was 
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performed, on- its;. 

the ro^ure pf her^ 
FalVa;;^'v\dr:;ifii(feed veiy often,, proper- ■ 
>iied to die object td’her flattet- 

though incli^riminatiBg, attentions. Some 
hat are famous ip Ae vul^ eye deserve k not 
;at all, most obvious^; but, no less dernon- 
i;;j;;fstrablyj. others there are who receive nothing 
: sun, thoi^h they merit it, and on diese, 

by consequence, it never sets. He to y6dic)m 
^ late, is more fortunate than he to; 

whom it comes early, in We; and the reason 
of fhis is plain, since the first, amid all 
the temptations and distractions associated tp 
fame, is apt to preserve the equanimity of his 
gifts, and thus prolong the Iffe of his creative 
powers; but the second bums to distinguish 
Inarnself farther, and yet more notably, and so 
is led to push his talent unduly, and thus 
(where this occurs) he undoes both it and 
■ ^ Fame has a trump; but sometimes the 

notes that issue from it are cBscordant enough: 
they who make bold to seize it, and blow it in 
th® own behalf, seldom make tolerable mtsic 
of it. There are qualities of human fame, as 
thrare are qualities of human greatness. Let 
us then dfeiMe the former into fame that is 
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V nature-; . , 

! mittent by nature, I holt 
^ ‘imperishable,’ or cjf 
‘immortal,’ is contrary to fie lavyl 
liatare, and therefore bagatelle. 

I #et Gladstone second in my 
■■tamts, not- beasuae I hicve a 
■for bis memory, esteem of his 
tion of his achievements; hut bec^^ 

j ■ ■ r I ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

that he had, perhaps, some greai^ 
though this I cannot allow (in a like^l 
least) to any of the others whose 
'appe^; and' also because -his mure 
fig®^ second on the list of subiects "s^lh^ 

;'I am. to'deal in this little work,'. --'Bu't':-!al|-'hii^f§^ 
been chosen in order to illustrate 
-aspect or other, or ' phase or point 
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of the dffferent forms that human fame j i$(: a|^fe 
■'to take among us, 

The common humour of writers as to reade^ 
is that the first seek to constrarijn opinion * 
they imagine it in the second^ in the seeking 
which they sometimes discaver a deal of special 
pleachr^, and behave themselves in print as 
though they dreaded notfiing naore on earth 
than that their readers should think and judge 
(fffferently from themselves. Tbis little 
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none of tins gross humouF^ 
i^pf fitsi. let hi^ whose hiead it fits wear i* 
las to liie rest, >fer be it from me to seek 1 
^^fistrain opini-on conceming human fame, ( 
■ xfio^d r^ffipding any other topic tovKshed i 
the_ course of the present writing- 
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Jiows that 

sifice, of aM the difler^t forms of goT^hfamen^t^ 

■ monarchy is apt to be the/-stablest. 
is a-moiiarchy; but theh ^to 
■'it we must add the .'^fhet'^ 

which means in effect that, in. the-last-' re^t^ill^l 
the supreme power.'; rests ■ wth the- . 
and not with the Grown, which must bend to 
this wdl, or run the hazards of defying it, Tg 
often as the people and the prince come to 
quarrel with one another, or take divergent 
^ Views as. to important matters of state, 
it; Still, though the English is wl^t is styled a- 


|||pf-fihnited monarchy, and the people the ultimat 
S|||,:j^pp.rt ;.,Gf- appeal ^d seat of authority of it, yet 
■ that, virtue of this very descrip- 
of it,..-the sovereign is etttitled to a very 
" place in 'the constitution, so consider- 
Spl'abde . indeed ' that it would" be true to - say that 
'^^ih^and is primarily a mon^fiiy, having tacked 

on to it as it were this other provision of a 

^ W<'- ■ r 
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limitation of power originating in tlie people, 
and belonging to it by indefeasible right. If, 
then, this coneeption of the nature of English 
^imonarchy be allowed ---- and for my part I 
venture to say that I see nothing in history or 
yet in reason to controvert, much less discount 
it—it should follow, 1 Supposej that, so far 
as the prince is concerned, his chief business 
and principal employment are, so to reign as to 
avoid all occasion of disagreement, of serious 
dispute, with the people, in order that the 
essential quality of the English system of rule 
(which is surely monarchy) may be maintained, 
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and the Crown be active in government witliin 
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the limits of the province which usage and the 
ingenuity of the jurists agree in assigning to it. 

No doubt, the fact that the English is not 
a written, but a consuetudinary, constitution 
is a difficulty, in the sovereign’s point of view 
at least. For though he may know for sure, 
in some particular case, where his right to 
rule begins, yet it by no means follows from 
hence that, in the same case, he may know 
vdth a like degree of certainty where precisely, 
or even contingently, the same right ends; and 
neither usage nor yet the jurists may be able to 
help him to resolve the problem. 

■ The situation of the reigning prince in a 
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go vemiiient sucli as appertains to the English 
is therefore apt to be an extremely difficult 
one, since it demands oh the part of the ruler 
much talent, much wisdom and learning, And 
other very considerable gifts and virtues, not 
only So that he may maintain the Crown with 
credit, but also that he may know when and 
where to press its rights in respect to conjunc¬ 
tures and passages of politics in regard to which 
no positive guidance for him, drawn from the 
past, exists, and in respect to which too little, 
or too much, interference on his part may 
injure the Crown’s interest, or even bring it 
into collision with its ultimate lord and master, 
the people. Constitutionally considered, the 
whole of the late Queen Victoria’s reign was 
spent in a series of ‘ engagements ’ such as these 
remarks suggest; and if she had not talent, or 
help enough at the time, to enable her,, as 
monarch, to bridge with success all the diffi¬ 
culties of this nature that befell her, some of 
them at least she so managed, and she deserves, 

I think, much credit for it, notwithstanding 
that in her day the power and authority of the 
Crown, as an integi-al part of the English politi¬ 
cal constitution, declined much and visibly. 

In any historical comparison drawn between 
the family of Scotland on one hand and that 
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of fianover on the other, with a view to deter¬ 
mining their respective merite as rulers of 
England, it should be recollected (and the s. A 
weight that is due to this recollection given to ; «' 
it) that while the former reigned as unlimited, 
the part of the latter was to rule as limited, ► 
monarchs. It might he, and no doubt it so 
liappened, that, after the Civil War, some 
limitation of political power, some pruning 
of the royal prerogative, vvas imposed on the : , , 
Crown, if not positively by statute at least V: ■' s 
tacitly by reason of the rebellion glanced at; - 
but till the revolution of the year 1688 came 
about and the settlement of the Crown which gif'i 
followed it then, and the later one, were ' «'! 
made, the authority of the sovej*eign in England , 
was practically boundless, theoretically, if not 
substantially and positively, unlimited. 

But very difl-erent was the situation of the 
Georges, who were.invited, and came hither, '># 111 ^ 
undei- the wing of a triumphant political faction, 
the Whigs, and under these.auspices these kings 
succeeded not to a full, but to. a semi-deflated 
constitution. The first two Georges were little 
better than creatures or puppets of the party 
that had brought the family in; but it happened 
that the third of the name had superior stuff 
in him, or came early under the influence of 
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|&j';firitric]|>al podkii-b^S^ou^jii ait an,:>a 
'. 'Feco’verad. scanewhat of ■ ■, ;■ 1 

I'^^jVarid the sovereign some at 
[ to take an active vismp 

l^e/ asci^nig to the passage of the fidi 
irm|B!E a threefold effect in the shape of tlie 
ppeafamcae of the remnants of the political 
.T'pr of the Crown, the extinction of the 
^nce of great Whig families in politics,' 
i die total disruption of the old Tory party, 
would be, in part at least, a true ascription, 
though, with regard tp the first point, too 
‘sweeping a deduction perhaps froni the event 
mentioned. It was said by some not long ago, 
and has been a good iJeal echoei^^^ b^ 
simre, tliat Queen Vtdtoria exa?t^ her prim 
cipal influence in fomgh^^ and though 

Uhd^btedly Irer power in this pjrtieSiar 
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■ ■■ .wasvmdr^ 

wence witk siicGess. outsidi|^, 

'^^^in'it; :an4, /thisbeing .' isd^p' 

'"'' ’:>thift' what";bifat^/sle 

.iijfluence "■ ■■sh^ .■. as. . sii®;^ 

‘“p|§£g^perly, an<f’;b^pi|immed3ately, 

ratb|er;'::dMi^^^‘4!^r.--& ppliG^ 

tif tbe adnaariisdaitotts "^t called^l^ 

|iS^et.:'!^/ihe;^bpuiai:.:vpi^ Hi-"her, day 
ralpH^vv'difesteful to', (Uid had she-/feitW'''?||v 

Crp’Vv^^'-was sufficieBt,3’Ji-;5^? 

■^expeme\;t<:> 

ib^',><^;-f|jw,, ;iri incOTshfet^'!’'''X^|| 

.'Gon^lted ■ her:;/||^^ 
refiisii^ tWtn -: offic;^";^^ 
IveMI'^giS/^^nt's .fell out, it hap,pened^.'^h^i'#:’i;i;'' 

'. ■ 

,<3^^ the ; .-Crdwp^ ;in; 

ahd'.' in' spnie",<juartet|lf^^^ 
at ■ Ae .-..titne^ 

L'''V^'fe'^'!:hnd her ■■■hiisblndA:|^ained:, uniaoved': ■and:--.M'^^» 
■imtanc^vi/lPvhdt'by - ©iters',-.pf-a.; like 
, "''i'lyt^fc--:'! . cppld;;'ti^' ■ she.iipiwed: ,'t^ 
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J;;#spectful 

^ inomrchy-. ■ in ; 
itution, yet she, in theae . so 
)iittsfing cirGun^tances, strove heir Mt 
in prder to 

far as'.'m^jbt.be,' its day§'’:;bf■ 
t'if ' ^i It is some, indeed it is said by - 

Pl^inany,' nowadays,, that what the institHtibitii>f.| 
jMK monarchy lost in En^and by way of po.liticaI,ii*ii 
!|^ ,i‘ power has since been recovered to It, though in 
different wayi'that is, through the channel' 
‘seek! prestige,’ ^d they who hold this 
language spedk of ‘social prestige’ much 

It were a kmd of lesser beatitude, , 


IfWi. Mid, farther, as though it were in some s®rt 
int!^ral formal part of the.EnglMi pofftic^.;| 
epnstitaation. That this, or indeed ai^ other|| 
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who, he says, ‘jested , s 6 m^^^ies , 6 n^^ 
ignorance,’ thmi^ he allp'^, ' fre^^ 
that, thanks to the long BOstructiciii;: 
received at the hands of Mazarin, 1 
defect in him was less injurrotil f|d- 
interests than it had been, had not 
man named ‘initiated him bethn^- n;^. | 
mysteries of his policy. ’ Why the edudi^ 
of princes should be more often bad 
is not easy to deteimine, save perhaps bp d 
presumpticm that as more duH and mediol 
human nature is bom into this World 
talent, so is this apt to appear as well ^ 

. plac^' as in low. '- Certainly oar 
ancestoi-s were used to take 
witlt the education of their princes They dos^^ 
them regnlaa 4 y and repeatedly with such ^pr§| 
as those of Fenelon and De Com- mW^j ' ■ wiiilpi 
the Florentine histories and phifosppljyj 
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-woi^d . app.e^r ■ 

^li' ^ P p^ fant--of. -’exampie^ ■ 

add'thib .Bnifcisli' Islfs, .>yfeiQ> - anaOEij^' j|^ippB| 
^■'. selv^;^ ■ ■■ 'CTitertamfedl'' the' ■ ■ most '■■.'f^Bfcerat '' < 
edu€ation/,^i4il 

did ■the rulejrs feudal'. .jEurop^^^||feii^^ 
!#■ that-: is •to say as a" sort of ecclesiastical’'pires^'#|| 
Wjlteiit as a good fit for all, aad therefore r 
li,;|;vtO:i' he giv^ to as many as called..for it, andp) 
espeGially to ruling prmces and orthdr 
y:;’ rhagistrates. By virtue and by reason' of 
' '"'''''hich, the Celts are mucli disfingu|jj(Mei^;^';^',"'| 
history, if not in'the common .■,' repute, 

;y,y;‘ after the dibappearance of the Rom:^ poi 
they were by far the mo^ civilized of 
different.;.peoples,:'of the Wes^. . ■: '. '' 

' ■ y;, With the - education' of the prince 
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(which in captivity is the true type and emblem 
of man) to revolye, and to continue to re vol ve, 


the wheel of his cage. 
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But, no matter what defects might be in 
the general plan of the prince’s education, 
no one surely should have the front to say that 
it was not ‘practical^ having regard to the 
end or ends to which it was designed, arid the 
q uality and the political status 'of the person to 
whom all this ad /jor instruction was applied. 
For my part I venture to think that it was too 
‘practicar by half, and cpnsequently that it had 
been all ways better, more suited to the object 
of it at least, had there been about it much 
less buckram and pipeclay, as it were, than was 
the case—more humanism, and greater elasticity 
of view: in fine, less ‘technology,’ and more, 
of nature’s easy and indulgent ways. 

I have heard it said, and I think the anecdote 
is related by Sir Sidney Lee in his Life of 
King Edward, that when the prince consort. 
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?|^^p;they queen,;'Stockmar were busy together 
laying the plan of the hoy’s education, they, 
or at least one of the three, were warned 
by Lord Melbourne not to make the jacket 
too strait, nor yet to trust to it too much; 
for, says he in effect—the exact words he used 
on this occasion 1 disremember ait the moment 
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l^iffarrs.; and .above- all, - -perhalifii'^b the; tmdettc]^; 
-‘■natures and tfanigs in.'gene^i-;toitdrd'’ddt''dif|er^';;-^^^ 
ently to what.-is-iejs^dted oftbpm'at;^ 


desired of them, too-, very-:o|ten,i mdsf'd-e'|^| 


conduct ■ of Cfee ' 

fei'‘ji'Gerniany,--after.-the d^th df'--her.-; hliibstod, -an^- ■ ■ 
, ■■;^e. . ,procedure - in. England of ■yfctoria, -;■ Albert,, 
I-;..;-:;. aifid Stpdbt^t,' after , were-'co'ine 

'to plan the-^prince’s ed.tidatrcm, -arf-ci-rcumstanc®f.;^. 


forriied to remind us that after- 


.1 ■■ ■ ■ ■' ' 'I 'l' i't|^^ 

well be something in the Nordic itbeory be^ des : 


by bis parenfe to lo|^e books even; a .;^ 


fadse ethnplogyy and chronology a; doubtfal.|,|; i- 
Apparently dae heir to tlk Cro^ f^as ; 


all there, may;■ ■;'■ v -^S 
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' from ;.his cradle,.'and to deliglit i« ' ieaniing'\.;.;A;\A||i|yl 

ai*ms; b't it happened’’ 

.:y;:(Av'''that';., the prince did.‘neither, Hthe'r at this_ 

;peri^ or later' wiien he .-was'' '|'oine to_ 'riper''. , 

■'‘'yryears. 


The grand presump.tidn'-therefore: was.,',; 

■Aff' '-'wrong: at least, - if it ■.'.v^re'''--.inavilgeii by Way'■',V;','I; k|^ 
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her to withdraw, herself from tlie public gaze., 


and endures till the retirement that she had 
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sought for a while was brought to an end; but 
geaerally speaking this tradition is uncompli- 


nientary to her; and the third extends from her- 




its 


reappearance on the stage of public affairs till • 
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her death in the year 1901 : but this ti*adition I 
venture to think a good deal too flattering to 
her. A somewhat similar cycle of crystalliza- ' 
tions is now rnaking touching her successor, 
Edward VII; but, as yet, the process spoken of ;i 
has not produce|d more tlian two traditions, one 
of which applies to the years during which he 
was on the throne, the other having to do with 
his memory sinee his death. I think at this con¬ 
juncture to make a few brief observations as to 
both these matters. 

The poet, seeking to determine the origin of 
fancy, sets it, , sensibly enough, ‘in the heart 
or in the head,’ and a similar restriction or 
narrowing as to choice, and a like ascription V 
as to beginningrs, should, I suppose, seiwe our , /< f 
turn as well With regard to this^ matter of . ? 
tradition, whos'e fount or birthplace apparently ' 
is, like tlie ot^rer, the hearts or heads of men. ■ = 

The alternativ^( proffered by the poet is ad¬ 
visable, evennejeessary, since, speaking generally, 
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there are two distinct sorts of traditions, namely, 
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nevertheless 

feiS geniiis fbr^^fes which Heiwy 
^%st ceFt-ain^ had,' eed matter h^'-.'ra^''':^®^^ 
,.,„ftless the methods.', which he^';'a'seil in 
Ki^lhis. jjolitical' enis might.he-at times-;'lor, W*" 
Bfeugh^^ng Edward loved mus e and hid 
khovviedge' and und^standmg 
^^Pce'-of it, had- he the aes^'tki-.; senahite,;'':;||y''"- 
hdftjpye.of art, .of George IVv .assumii^' .tfc^^^^^^^^^ 
pjlf;|^^ich is noiy said' in this.'way in .behalf A 
prinee is trutii, and not partisan P^ead-:|™ 
stuff such as 'wbitewas})iers.’::nBe in 
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. though a general.:iresemblanbh.''. ,hf 


ij|»s to one another, or thal| of a pq]^h 
to other natures in kifory, is, 
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happens often in this Me that natu^l:;;:;;^;^ 
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iS^ticular aspcation, profession, or., calling ; 

Sjis^'in this- design by the map hiirisel|^|^ 
drawn by.interest or ambitiopjior it may 
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was a strictly religious man, was too well 
grounded in humility to be seduced by flat¬ 
tery, whxGh is pei'haps the basest of the several 
means by which the lesser seek to curry favour 
with the greater natures of this world, or dis¬ 
cover their fear of them, or temper their awe 
of them. 

I remember that on one occasion I defended 
ri aghaidh, to his face, as we say in Gaelic, 
the memory of our King James III—I mean 
him that was father > to James IV, not the later 
Stewart prince so styled by English Jacobites— 
who has been traduced by our historians, 
though by what authority (save their own) 
and on what grounds, save those collected by 
his enemies, does not appear; who follow one 
another in this matter as indeed they do gener¬ 
ally, that is to say, like geese that walk in 
single file. He listened to my defence in 
silence; and, when it was done, said ho more 
than that he understood that James was ruled 
by favourites. He opened then some other 
topic, on which he proceeded to harangue the 
company at immense length, and, I thought, 
to very little purpose. The theme had not 
interested him; and, besides, of it he had 
no more knowledge than can be collected by 
any one from our historical textbooks; and. 
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i.audienGes, whidh .love- .eloquence: and, a., conpl^!? 

.: hative'' address,' in,-■’.-fine, '■ a.,,...-‘ fightingiBnan, ’' 

. some". old ■ 'scribe,. "fi'-' Greek',. .or ' .^., '.JRomanr^ilj 
^^||;;^ibiget which of them'for the mcHhent~-^hseryje^^^ 

■'Celts .many centlirfes' 'ago::";'A^e’i^[e^^ 
^‘it'was " art, necessity, or-'-natural.-. 

^'-mind tlsa: led Inm to mix yyith his speecfil^^sl 
^|f|/''-not .rdigion, hut an air of .'intense. r^hteofis^||^ 
ness, I am not veiy sure; but .-since che 
'^^’'.of man himself is very mixed, .1.suppose 

either of the usages mentioned, and doubtl^vl'^tif^^lf'; 

f^P^,:'''/'-,'alI. of -them at times, came-' to him 
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enough. In any event, he was ever immensely 
.popular in Scotland. A pretty woman that 
looks much into her mirror does so presumably 
because she is pleased with the reflection she 
finds there. The Scottish nation was used 
for a long time to look into the mirror of 
Gladstone; and, seeing itself in some sort 
reflected there, it was pleased with both, 
very naturally. Sometimes he recollected that 
though himself was bred an Englishman, yet 
his parentage was Scottish; and as often as 
he recalled to mind the fact I mention, or 
was reminded of it by others, he spoke of it 
with pride, with emphasis, and a solemnity 
which I for one found somewhat diverting, 
considering how little he really knew of the 
country of his ancestors, its true history, and 
native civilization and culture. To say truth, 
his interest in it was almost entirely party, and, 
when and where it was not so, purely senti- 
merttal, which means, I suppose, that his feelings 
about it were neither particularly well informed, 
nor yet very sure or deep. I told him once 
an amusing anecdote which an old Aberdeen¬ 
shire laird, a great Jacobite, had told me 
touching Queen Victoria and her particular 
body - servant, John Brown. The latter, it 
appears, was somewhat sceptical regarding the 
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GLADSTONE 

but Strong traces of which occur much earlier 
in history, as every discerning student of the 
national story of the people I name will allow 
very freely, I doubt not. Some might say, 
and should they say it I think they would have 
warrant enough, that mixed with the purer 
and nobler elements of this ‘righteousness’ is 
a good deal of intolerance, of hypocrisy, of 
narrow-mindedness, of pride, of ill odour, of 
stale presumption, of illiberality of opinion, 
of sanctimoniousness, of self-flattery and self- 
congratulation ; all which the English, as a 
whole, seem as prone to practise as they are 
prone to bread sauce and boiled potatoes in 
their kitchen, to halting speakers in their 
rostrums, dull performers in their pulpit, and 
as bad in their music. But these and other 
punctilios of a kind suggested by the present 
theme, I must not allow to delay or divert me; 
I propose, then, to conclude this head with a 
few final observations. 

There are minds which, looking not so 
much into their own, but others’, find therein 
many kinds of blemishes, and imperfections 
of a more serious nature; at which they are 
apt to marvel, and of which they are used to 
complain, according as their different humoiirs 
move them, forgetting apparently that their 
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the present writer at least, if not to the youth 
of the age we live in, from whom, however, 
mutterings to the same effect have been heard 
before now, singularly bare and superlatively 
uninteresting, my own belief being, by conse¬ 
quence, that it matters nothing nowadays what 
thread of inconsistency runs through Glad¬ 
stone’s life, as it runs through all others, seeing 
that the springs of the charge against him are no 
longer of moment to the living world. It is 
possible that Freud, or some other professor 
of legerdemain, might, by a single observation 
of the axe wherewith Gladstone was used to 
fell trees, discover to us the secret springs of 
all the inconsistencies laid at the latter’s door; 
but though he, or any one else like to him, 
should work this wonder for us, how would 
it benefit us, or enlarge experience; since all 
flesh is inconsistent, and human nature un¬ 
changeable essentially? 

As I think on Gladstone, and ponder his 
career, I imagine to myself the figure of an 
eagle. The eagle stands on a pinnacle of a 
rock in a mountain - side, in a country full of 
grandeur, where all is solitude and remoteness; 
canopied with cloud, and little lighted, save 
here and there, far below the great bird’s 
eyrie, by gleam of loch or glint of river. It 
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iat even to this «^le thai 
^P^^rf^'anhg'his flight towaids- .the- mi^s.I 
' “ ’ ' wanting—^that his ph 

kistrous, his markn^ less stro 
S||^s"'-i^hole power of being as a son of .^the,;.> 
|^f|||;bavNsns less plain to the eye than these thin^: 
#|;^are plain in others of his kind. But no matter: 

this one also is of the breed of the lords of 
:;;|:i';;the air, and the princes of their species; wmged 
l^'l; famifk^ of the storm and the cataclysms of 
nature, bom lookers-m-the-£a«e of sun and 
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^tfjl^inre I th<|^p^i;^^!mcii less a figur|i^^;;;|p^^ 
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|g The latter I found very good company, fu; 

of animal spirits, but too effervescent by ha[ 

much confidence as to his parts, t j 
\yas boyish beyond his years: the jest and; 

1'^ that, sdit of easy badinage, witty to some extent, ; 
i^WS' good-hwn<^ enough, in which I thinfc^ :^' 
the IrMi excel, and most certainly indite V:S 
|M^p more ■ than do most ■ peoples, ■ weare too . Qfteii''pl3l 
^ on his lips, I 
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, to conceal any deeper-^ 1 


than he showed. I thought him, tooi|\S 
hot ov>r-weU grounded in national principle /.’if 
fine, the opinion I formed of him at ihe M 


-tame vvas that his nature resembled a cork thati; 
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i ^iritiial Too^ 
iledmOi^, a pdtecian^ ^ 
but in O'Coimell, who dfed |h 18 ^ 
fore in the sMne century in whidh John hi 
vifiaB bomi He had no great juicrwledge^^^ c^^^ 
pa^ liiai e r y of his country;'just that; sniatter-- 
ing of it only T?4irch a leaihr^ man of affairs 
in Ireland (such as he was) was ^pt to find use¬ 
ful on a public platform in those days—in order 
to trim a peroration to a speech, to illustrate 
mmor points of poffScal debate, or to enlarge 
current topics of the same nature; though I 
doubt not tlMEt if a^^pjarship had been 

more advmced rfiari it was at the period of 
which I now speak, John had addressed himself 
to^it with iil imaginable zeal and application; 
fr%T» was interesttid in archaeological matters, 

, some thought and tnhe tp 
specuianon touchfaig the originals of his country, 
slendea- thoi^ these informations then vs^re, 
relatively to what is known about thena to-d^^ 
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*■' or long, study' 

'same i4S4|®j'S|,'m-aiiy event,, from Qll^S 
-.most'certainly. 

■ He, .had a fine gift of otatoiy, 
speech at its b«t Was grave, ordered, 
^■■;::;:.,^h&‘^~^°'hd and imposing,'■.'as .are tfe^:'fe-fep-i ^ 
'. amples of the Roman dLrchTterfiTr#^- 



amples of the Ronaan architecture; an^i^liei 
I beg leave to propose to myself a short di¬ 


gression : I do not believe that the pretended 
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everlasting union of the two principles, of art 
and utility, of which so much is spoken and 
written with easy confidence these days, is truths 
In short, I think the two qualities named af- 
solutely distinct, as far from one another in 
IW V' aesthetic experience as the mutual repulsion of 
can set them; though I allow freely 
enough that where art is employed in order to 
improve, or at all events to de-vulgarize. 
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but he told me afterwards 


he 


at it w®, an atniosphere 




what he and his party thphght and had 


respeet to die matter which was 


then on the carpet. In any event, the cmi- 
ventron broke dow:n, and RednmncFs grand ' 
opportunity to show what gfFt of states^ 

4.1-- --1 ■ pej-igh ~ ' 






manship he might have, p»sed;' 
with it. 

The strategy used by the Irish parliamentary 
party at Westminster can be set forth in a very 
few words* It was d:dfe—a united front in * ^ 
the House of Commons, and l^vy simul- , 
taneous agit^ti<m at home, in Ireland. Siiilh 
was the poMcy of O’Connell, and, whed ' ^ 
the ‘Tribime’^^ died,po^ Butt, and, next, of 
PamelL. Redmond also was a votary to it, 
and carried ft on with zeal, but with far too /; 
great faith in its efficacy, after he was elected .. l' 
to the leadership of the reunited party in the 
year 1900. He had good qualities of leader- 
shipi, tact, ‘presence,’ address, aciwsen, courage, 
and a high sense of dis£d|iline and its virtueL 
He showed firoaaess of rule when, and where, 
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whom 

private afilairs, diffierent men byl; 

the Aoosahd n^lect it daily; i>u|t perhaps tl^se^ 
are to be excused to some extent.Buy 
as often happens, vidiole nations and 
receive birt give no heed to this vranring, 
no alarm whatever from it, this surely is ■ 
lamentable—conduct Rke to excuse the severest: 
censxmes ever passed on the human race. The 
warning came, in the appointed shape, to Jdbn 
Redmond, and he, too, though the head of a 
party, a man of taleiit, and experienced in the 
ways of the world, and to some extent at least 
a student (and a knowing one, too) of human 
nature, negleefced it. It veas not, however, 
‘that he did not see it; for he and his whole 
party-saw it plain enough; and, besxde&y it 
pointed out te khn by others, many a time 
and oft; but that, sei^ii^^ yet he disbelieved, 
and, dfebeReving, turned his back to it. His 
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proportion as they became engrossed, with it. 
Policies may appear, and flourish for a while; 
but after a time they begin to fade, and pre¬ 
sently, like the others, droop and die; and this 
happened to the Irish parliamentarians. 

As to Redmond in particular, I think that as 
his leadership grew in years a sort of mental 
blindness afflicted him. There was much writ¬ 
ing on the walkabout the time I have in mind; 
but to these signs of impending pre^ant 
change in Ireland he closed his eyes. At 
times it appeared to me that he would rather 
hazard the cause than scrap the machine. 
Strong natures under the influence of what 
they think provocative measures are very apt 
to make wrong judgments as to persons and 
things; to allow pride, passion, and prejudice 
to set aside the dictates of prudence, and the 
little spites and rubs of life to entice them 
into ways and conduct that are all unworthy 
of them, and injurious, too, very often to the 
cause they support. 

The party of Sinn Fein declared for the 
revival of the Irish language. I once questioned 
Redmond as to this matter, and the reply I 
got from him wa.s, that as there were nations 
that had no proper languages of their own, 
but yet were independent, and respected by 




Kr odier ;of .tlierp ■had;,.su^:v.a ' revive?^ 
‘knDw very "well",-said, 
be.-runrang but leapiig'^yrat^f 
|;q)|astenir)g tothe rescue 

Wbaaigh the h"^ language bad; no- rn0dtj;i^bfei^jp 
(Is much -it has, ■stai, - it would %7.;W0^Hft^^ 
^^^yieng; .-for k is ' Irish,.;/:>'diich - 
^^'hor^ .can.Jfe:ever.’■ '. He-'speared to weigh' and.^ 
ponder the matter for a while; but I coul 
see well that the exattiple of O’Connell, whc^,):! 
though an Irish shaker, yet declared for 
^;y^h knguage for his countrymen, and his o>^ 
^vj^ousy of the Sinn Fein party, togethefc ;■ 
the strong disHke that he had <3f;: StEte¥it?jOf i^ 

' leader would in the event comj^be ^fd” in^ifej^ 
liim turn away Iris faae from die'rising siih^ 
and set k steadfasdy towards thi^ arrt of death ^ 
and shadows and departing glories—the West., 

happemd. f V i 

arty of Sinn Fein began to rise 
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power in Ireland, and that of the ‘ constitution¬ 
alists ’ to descend in the scales of the national 
interest, the irritation of which I have spoken 
previously increased in him; and jealousy, 
alarms as to the future, and disappointments 
at this (to him) disappointing course of events 
joined themselves together, so as to produce in 
him a hardening of his first resolution, and, 
subsequently, an obliquity of judgment that 
seemed to me at least almost fanatical in its 
intensity. A degree of spite and hatred of 
those who opposed his plans, arid disputed 
publicly as well his authority as the wisdom 
of his policy, now appeared in all his public 
speeches, and gave occasion of ridicule to many 
in Ireland and out of it. At this time he seemed 
like a man who surrenders long - cherished 
hopes with near every breath of his body that 
he takes: often he withdrew himself to the 
solitude of his private room at the House of 
Commons, moodish, visibly despondent, ill- 
humoured, and little inclined (for so I have 
heard) to afford access and communion even 
to such of his followers at Westminster as he 
liked most, and trusted the more. 

Still, late in the day though it now was, 
and despite the fact that all appearances and 
prospects in Ireland were now against him. 
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p4;:^|^.^wy, P’»w the waves, a»d near the place 



i||hef^yth^^ sinks at eve ; into the ocean, is 
pa isles, to which is commoniy said ; 

I'Jp legend, if pot more authentically, the ‘Isles 
|:'0f Fortime’f arid on om of this group (for so 
say) is a cen^ery, wherein is laid, never 
to 1^ <^turbed, all that remains of wbut appeared 
^i ln former times by way of policy and plan, ipf 
V; forms of states and ge*emments, of treaties and ; 
t alliances, and much other similar witness to 
the wisdom, or folly, of man tum^ politiciaa. 
Full in. shade of a spreatfir^ cedar tree 
IPvribich ^ows, with others of its krnd^ within 
houndiri® of this cemetery, is dug a grave, 
f. at whose he«d is set a stone, whereon appears, 
il ehgraved, a single word ^ ‘O’ Gonnell ’; whflst 
I at die foot of it is yet ancrther, but a lesser, 
|$toneL, whereon these words are i nscr i b ed 
I (though in somewhat smaller letters): ‘John 
i ''Redmond.’ ’Twixt these fewo stones, and con- 
pecting them, b laid a third, on whose upper 
surface appears- a writing, also engraved, wfhose 
' ^rpo is—acCOTcfing to the l^end—that 

here Kes buried all tl^t remains of sundry 
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to invade the seone, ^d stains of weathe^iH 


|,:bf time appter, but warn in y^;_ , 

feahd gra:® grow raaily in their 
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mcqunaitete as time go<s on* Jof.^ h^ 
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jit nard, ais- is; admil 
^i|i®x>iri:, a'-&^ topiifc^aci 

a ]fei\vyer should se^ as difi5q|^^^ 

^here j| ; somethhiig ia mti^ 

l^sthe Ieg4 profession that drie|-inp thc^^ 
li^j^.jpudht'ras' ei^ge 'wrdidt;' that narrows anOle^nps'-- 
|;&ir and ioi is' aj^. 

K i ito bring them to shc»rt peti^o^ing views 
_ fl and humai affairs in geneial: 

Still, it must be allowed that Henry Astpurith 
Vr'j had a deal of humanism; he was a scholar of 
parts, and toot bodi pride and pleasure in the 
I'; wiTtings of t^^ on ivliich, indeed—- 

, as to the best of them—r-he modelled hfe whole 
style of pubRc speaking, andj farther, to classic 
^11 example he even in some sort conformed has 
whole social addre®. And yet to the end of 
his days he remained in appearance, in manner; : 
; ; it IS his ways skI hahks ef thought, very 
V mudh the character in which he began his 
public qareer, that is to say, 0 k-vi^er. Appan- 
^ ently, the genius of hfe profession had too 
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iitd classmates l>y his 


care, he 


to 



■h'y .'^^yi^djraLwing'- 

■■■frqtira : .the ;■ s^ociety of .kis school*., 
Bivs, ;ashd deapoting these interV^s^r^ 
lieisme to private thought and study. i?l 
y;tnet him first at a Whig eonvers^ione ^ | 
Edlubur^, a good few yeare before: he 
high offifie of any kind,; though ev^^ 
liv'he was thought by some’’^df-his- 
I promising man; but a$ y^ not much coi»dei^ * 
by die pubHc in gen^ah who had Bttle 

or ISdng to hltny apparently. w : 

^ introduced to him, as to tb^ who was to 
become his_ second wife, ^d conversed with 
him for a whfle. We spoke; I remember, 
i, of his party’s prospects; and if what he said 
on dais occasion was much to the point, it |1 
was rather good (isommon s«^ than (fisting , 
guished r^ectioiL 

I thought hmi not in place somehow at diis 
gatherang, tho^^ he and the rest weid- aU 
Whigs, tie wa® of a type^ pf EngBshn]^ diat 
: h; evQ* EngKsh without a doidat throw^ou;^ 
and of all poHtical creeds, I jis^e Whiggery 
to have been that which best conscfrted with 
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preset reinarics ma^ surest to th<^» 

. Apqirith passed tliro^h the outskir^fof )|^ty^^^^ 
'politics iwaph as a knovdag yr>uiig. p^e i 
its^way thrdtiigh the shallows towsurdis 
waters of die Ipch, it inhatdte. I iritertd ihothfe # i ^^ 
^s^eapectful to the menrory of Asquidi f 
this figure of speech; bwt what I 
to coftvey is, that hfe poRtical progress was, ;;: ;i 
though iow, yet ever steady, and full of,;^ 
circumspestion on Ins part. He had shrewd ip 
notfems as to his oWn interests in public liSfe; 
and talent, pHegm, and addi'ess enou^ ' ffl 

push them with just so rajK:h persktmce,-:^ 
aplomb, and resolutioh as were necessary th 
order to enable him^—a ‘new man’ in the ^ 
party and without many |nends in it at first—- 
to ifiake hmis(^ known to it, and m some sort 
ipdKspenaibte to h. ' ’ ^ 

To call a man, his actaoBS, and his whole 
career^;brilliant’ is litfie temptation nowadays; ij 
because' the epithet is hackneyed, a® mrffih ^ 
blown upon by vs^ue and the extrava^nce of 
writers as is that of ‘grsUu’ |s[ear eveiy other 
Aviiter, especially near every odier novelist, 
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model himself, even as the potter moulds 
the clay in his hands, that is, so that it may 
conform it to the pattern he has set before 
him, would be absurd exaggeration, none of 
my seeking, and opposed to my intention. 
The probability which I claim is merely this, 
namely, that, of all the figures of great English¬ 
men which the page of their story presents to 
the race, this, I think, was the one that appealed 
the most to Asquith, that excited his admiration 
the most, that warmed his frigid nature, and 
stirred his sluggish imagination the most; tha,t, 
ghost-like, haunted, as it were, his life the 
most. 

Our guardian angels are appointed to us 
in order that they may take care of us, all 
through our life: such never leave us till death 
occurs; and the warnings and the counsel 
they give us, these they are ever ready and 
forward to proffer, no matter how deaf may 
be the ear, and stubborn and irresponsive the 
heart, to which these healthful whisperings 
are addressed. But it is different with the 
spirits which we of ourselves appoint to our¬ 
selves, or, all unconsciously, allow to have 
direction over us. These spirits or familiars are 
profane by origin and in nature; they are not 
concerned. with other than worldly ends, nor 
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military V/hos^e judgment is worthy of 


much resp*^*^^* often happens in life that 


our natures acted on, and our conduct 
governed > forces without us, but of which 
■yye unconscious, or at best but semi- 

conscious-—forces that often seek to drag us 
(and what is more, sometimes succeed in doing 
so) jfrom our settled convictions ; it may be 
from our most stubborn prejudices; and, having 
so far gained on us, leave us not till they have 
set our feet on roads that are foreign to us, in 
the sense that, were we left xmmolested and 
unconstrained by these forces, never should we 
seek them, much less travel on them. I imag¬ 
ine, then, that it was because Asquith became 
subject to the force of the high example spoken 
of that he came to embrace ‘Liberal Imperial¬ 
ist’ doctrine, and, farther, so far discarded his 
natural repugnance to war, its institutions and 
‘atmosphere,’ and the life military in general, 
as to accept Cabinet office in the capacity 
mentioned, and even to glory in it, so far at 
least as so cold a nature as his was capable 
to feel so much satisfaction. 

•All life, from the first even to the last forms 
of it, is subject to crisis. Birth is one, and 
death comes to complete and crown the cycle; 
but ever, ’twixt the two, occur others, which 
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minds work relatively to its own, and even 
what is passing among them. 

It happened that long before Mr. Lloyd 
George came to make much figure in English 
political life, he was the subject of consider¬ 
able speculation in Ireland and Scotland, parti¬ 
cularly, I think, in the latter, where he soon 
became known to many as Gille nan Car, which 
means, interpreted, the ‘Lad of the Tricks’ 
or Stratagems. But the English, one of whose 
natural advantages or one of whose natural 
disadvantages is, that they are very apt to 
presume that all who enter their public life 
are of a temperamental piece with themselves, 
and who think, farther, that all who so join 
themselves to them, no matter what their 
origin by way of race, are necessarily bound 
by the same conventions, the same standards, 
and the same rules of conduct in political life, 
as they themselves observe, would not appear 
to have given much heed to this immigrant 
son of St. David at this early stage of his public 
career; but, on the contrary, accepted him, 
like the rest, for what they took him to be, 
that is to say, yet another ordinary recruit to 
their political arms and the civil life of the 
country. 

It happened, farther, that when the great 
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supplanter came to do in it, if not better. 
He was a patriotic Englishman of great ability, 
trained in the English way to ‘business’ and 
long used to it; resolute, incorruptible, fearless, 
honest, and far-seeing: it is absurd to advance 
that such an Englishman was not as well 
fitted in every way to get his countrymen 
out of the mess they were in as was the little 
attorney from Wales. 

But in the event it happened that Asquith 
was hustled out of office, because his nature 
was not capable to understand, or yet to with¬ 
stand, that of his adversary, Lloyd George. 

I have said ‘hustled’ out of office of a purpose; 
for such was precisely the mode of expulsion 
applied to him at the time, particularly by 
some about him, and in public places, who 
conspired to ‘beat him up,’ in a political way, 
much as street-corner ‘roughs,’ and other base 
fellows of the town, intimidate, bewilder, and 
do violence to their prey. He succumbed to 
Lloyd George because he was confused, dazzled, 
bemused, and even to some extent hypnotized by 
the other’s gifts, in respect of some of which 
he was himself by no means strong, at all 
well founded; such, for instance, as the power 
to excite enthusiasm in multitudes, to draw to 
himself clients and supporters in public life, to 
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CHAPTER V 



CHARLES STEWART PARNELL 


I SUPPOSE that each of us has his or her 
proper niche in'the vestibules of the universal 
order of the human world, that is to say, in 
the general scheme of things; the plain inten¬ 
tion of this being to adjust, to fit us, to cir¬ 
cumstance, to the end that we may be useful 
to society and God’s puipose in founding it, 
with as little hindrance, as slender interruption, 
as may be. 

But, most unfortunately, it happens often that 
the particular niche made for us in life and 
society is never filled by us. We prefer, 
or at least somehow come to occupy, some 
other; or, even whilst yet we hesitate, some¬ 
one else springs up nimbly, and fills the niche 
designed for us, and so in this way, or in the 
other mentioned, circumstance is changed for 
us of we ourselves take it into hand to alter it. 

With the eye, as it were, of the dispensation 
glanced at above, I seem to see at this moment 
the subject of this sketch, niched, not as 
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know the same individual though he come to 
spend with him the whole of his lifetime. 
There is even such a thing as flash-light in¬ 
tuition, that is, instantaneofus pure knowledge, 
which, in the coming and going of less than a 
second of time, illumes to us, suddenly, and as 
searqhingly as can be, the whole scene, as it 
were, of a man’s or a woman’s moral nature. 
But apart from these aids to our knowledge of 
different men and women there is moral crisis,, 
under stress of which, as it commonly happens, 
one man is apt to reveal his strength, and yet 
another his weakness, but almost all men their 
true character. Now Parnell was passing 
through a crisis, and the crisis itself was more 
than commonly pressing and testing when first 
I became acquainted with him; and according 
as the crisis developed with regard to him, so it 
came to draw out from him his true nature, 
and, by consequence, for me it multiplied 
good occasions and opportunities of observing 
and knowing him. 

I have remarked already that probably Parnell 
had no great genius for politics; but most 
certainly he had none whatever for public 
speaking. He had no gift of oratory, or care, 
or understanding apparently, as to what elo¬ 
quence consists in, theoretically or positively. 










|wo Redmonds >V«re at tlhie tim#^; 

others'jet- rerti^o)|>||fthft^ 
hitfi; and subject to his leadershi^i^b 
hone^ names I have forgot at the 
Now the great maa was ued to rekx aft^^; 
and his polffical associates had dined; ahd 
wse then more particulariy that Parnell woujd 
open his mind, and speak to the company with 
perfect candoiwr. I respected at the time, and 
thiidc t hat some respect should be paid to them 
yet, tlffise pm^randial political confidences; 
but I see no good reason why some at least of 
them should not be broached, now that the 
author of them is long iii his grave, and the 
circumstanoes under which they were given to 
the few that heard them are entirely passeti 
He was used thsn to make no secret of the 
feet that the ‘comtitutional’ agitation for Home 


Rule m winch die parhamentary party of 
Ireland was eai^ged was but a pretence, in 
the sense that the true design of the wimlo 
national movement was absolute irwlependence. 
Avowals of policy and the like, nstde in cme 
set of TKrcuinstapices, and considered at the time 
as remaikabie, sensational, or even <fengerous 
to be uttered, are very apt to fall flat when, 
long after the time of their makSig, they become 
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which they were made are no longer what 
they were originally; and so I suppose that 
Parnell’s declaring in private for absolute in¬ 
dependence at a time when he was forward 
to give out in public that he was but think¬ 
ing ‘constitutionally’ with regard to Ireland 
and her political future will not much move the i 
present reader, who has witnessed, probably, the 
Sinn Fein movement, and the establishment 
of a free state in a part of Ireland. But in 
those days it was tremendous; and, had it been 
declared, would have set all political England 
in a fury, I imagine. 

To put ourselves with ease, with entire 
success, in the room of others is a moral feat 
as hard, I suppose, as any that can be, if indeed 
it be hot harder even than the seeming hardest: 
at .^11 events, I judge that so it is, by reason 
of the extreme infrequency of its occurrence. 

I say that for individuals to do this is extremely 
hard; but then for aggregates of them, in the 
shape of societies and peoples, it is impossible 
seemingly; and few of either kind or order are 
farther from it, 1 imagine, than the English, 
who give too much attention to sport, and 
other activities of the kind, to devote to it the 
thought that is necessary in order to its acquisi- 
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generally known; when the circumstances 
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tioRi The Englishman seems to think that he, 
his rule, his civilization and his culture are suffi¬ 
cient unto all that are not oF his OAvn blood 
over whom he has established his sway; and, 
farther, he seems to resent, as being conduct 
contrary in some sort to the order of nature, 
and even morally wrong, any appearance of 
general dissatisfaction with his rule; and yet 
more strongly, and more particularly of course, 
any visible sign of revolt from it, of rebellion 
raised in order to make an end of it—whether 
by means of arms or otherwise matters not, 
seemingly. 

This is, perhaps, the capital political vice of 
the Englishman, and what renders him unpopular 
abroad; but at the same time I allow very 
freely that it is what keeps together—^far more 
and better than ‘the golden link of the 
Crown,’ on which the politicians of the nation 
are fond to expatiate at times—the empire 
which John Bull has managed to collect and 
establish, in the course of the later centuries. 
For not only does the feeling spoken of serve 
well to bind the English together, to encourage 
one and all of them to regard the empire they 
have formed as something above the common 
accidents of time and space, and therefore in 
some sort imperishable, yet some there are, 
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views of recent appearance, and indefensible 
in a point of view of history and tradition. 
Thus Parnell was ever particularly searbh on 
his Anglicized countrymen, regarding them 
with the greatest dislike and contempt, though 
I never observed that he spoke with any con¬ 
siderable heat touching the English as a race: 
what he objected to, and objected to reasonably 
enough as it seems to me, was the presence of 
their rule in Ireland. 

Someone once asked me if I knew the. secret 
of the hold on his parliamentary followers which 
Parnell had, and exerted, too, on occasions, 
in a very odd manner; but I replied that, for 
my part, I thought there was no mystery or 
secret at all about the matter. When Parnell 
succeeded Butt in quality of leader to the 
Irish parliamentary party, he succeeded, at the 
same time, to the government of a thoroughly 
disciplined party. Thus his sway over them 
was in a manner by virtue of established axiom, 
that was automatic, even ‘inevitable’ by nature; 
and so did not take its rise, as some have sup¬ 
posed, from the leader’s personal qualities, 
such as exceptional firmness of purpose, 
strength of will, and a dictatorial cast or habit of 
mind, which also have been ascribed to him, 
though very erroneously, I imagine. And I 
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think that the justness of this view of the matter 
is proved well enough dv what took place when 
the great ‘split’ occurred, and the men who had 
elected him to office, deserting him, caballed 
together in order to expel him from it. In that 
crisis of his political fortunes, all' the bands of 
party discipline were loosed, and Parnell was 
discovered to the world naked, as it were, bereft 
of all the signs and symbols of the authority 
that had, been bestowed on him, not, I repeat, 
for personal reasons, but because, to his electors 
at least, he seemed to be the best man available, 
the fittest to lead them and their cause to 
victory. It pleased a part of the press at the 
time, and it has pleased some biographers since, 
to make of Parnell a kind of mystery-man, a 
portentous and a riddle-like sigii in the firma¬ 
ment of contemporary British politics, endow¬ 
ing him with qualities drawn from such famous 
■figures as Sulla, Cavour, and Metternich, and 
■rolling the abstract so begotten into one 
supreme person, the ex-leader of the Irish 
padiamentarians; but surely no one looking 
straight into the rather ordinary Anglo-Norman 
countenance of Charles Stewart Parnell, and 
gifted with a sense of values in human nature, 
could make so great mistake as this. He was 
, very friendly to me, and gave me whilst I was 
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with him and his colleagues, on the occasion 
mentioned, many opportunities of observing 
him, of studying his character, of forming just 
notions as to the qualities of his mind and 
heart; but even so it never struck me for a 
moment that he* was in any way extraordinary, 
an epoch-making figure, comparable, for in¬ 
stance, to Nicolo Machiavelli, or even to any 
of the lesser lights of the Paduan school ot 
medieval politics. 

It seems to me——and this is a thing that I 
have touched foraaerly but make no apology 
for touching again—that human greatness is 
susceptible to be divided into two parts or 
orders. There is, first, direct greatness, which 
springs from the fount of human nature itself, 
and in a manner is independent, as regards its 
constitution and its achievements, of adventi¬ 
tious circumstance, that is, of the particular 
road or channel into which this great talent is 
directed, and through, and by meps of which, 
it shows itself to the world. The second is 
indirect greatness, and may be compared to 
one who, stepping forth from his porch into 
the sun’s light at his time of going down, is 
flooded with his ray, by which means he is 
made splendid, is glorified —for a while at 
least—out of all semblance to his true self. 
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Still, ‘afr lorig^ as wave hi 
Kand that, I suppose,'is loj^ enou^ for any| 
, taste, the name of Gharles-Wtew^t ParrielLv^ 
pecur with honour in the ansi^s of his native; 
karid, yea—even though the word which is' 
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1 WAS staBocSnig in a 
room of a count]^ i 
of a suddeiij. I - 
I ind, which said, ‘Con^ I 
|;yC^:'to'. Lord Gran.vUe^-’ ■■ I 
l ather. I followed him, who took me ^lb 
|| dord, who was sianchng at the tiirve by himse|^ 
fej' in anbdier jart of the ball-room; and I 
I^ Jl^trochie^ to him. I had e^cpected that nay | 
fathear woadd remain by my side to help me to 
a sustain with credit the bxu?4en of this encounter; 

■ ' blit a gl^be I now shot hk way showed me that 

" ■ ■ he was gone. I was very young at the time, 
and siraightwa^^ the several things which, as I 
followed in miy sire’s wake, I had thought to 
: to the great man, suddenly d€|)arted my 

h^fcd, were dissipated, like vapour from the 
■r'^ > spout of a bofling kettle, I was smitten tongue- 
tied, and felt my^self to grow red of &ce, all 
too conscious tliat I must appear mat one fool 
but "a series of them, and each greater than the 
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i'f^e ':eYeitf ..came/tq , r^j^iJti'tc^',i'. 
g|;|j^)[aqe ■ abbYe , Grabyiljie; bjT' -rbascaa ..j>f ■^.- 
SS<^poity:'men^ne'd'be' did "b^t^er "in die"'JbrdSi^'^.;^ 
^^ii'^’r^boSe, iheb W'^df-.'b^feF'-worra'j^^ 'ajad sfcde 

was Morq congenial to'his "nature, ^d -■'* 
sf)^ ' aHri wed ‘better use of-.-bis talent. 

that it would be impossible to 
V a detail of Lord Granvdle’s | 

. ':'pubRc-, ^reer; and, ■ besides, these ‘portraits’,-. 
iiittake no pretence to be more than sketches of , ' ^ 

^ different su^ecls. that here appear. ' Few|v|j^ 
J% ; lives, as it seems to me, deserve to be so de-f j 
I^'jj',:^di3ed; awl, niost- certainly, that 




i® hot one of.-them. 

His pcinrapal performance in public Me was^ ,.v; 


I sappqse, the laying of the fcmndations of fv:|^ 
^e pbfttical entente ccft^pAe ’ twixt this counteyr ;'£1 
and France. He loved Paris and spoke French 
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aicetcK cm the dobrstiep 

j hot^ in Londda. I had a le^er introdii^^ 

■; tibn to him, and was caBfe^ on vhim in order 5™,, 
_ \ to . lea:ve . it-,, -when ..the;->enconbter-- oi^''^|;;^M 

V:..-'OccurFed/ '■■ 

Now, in my view of the matter at least, a 
■doorst^ is an awkward ^ace for a meeti^ 
the kind here glanced at. True, it is stbhej'^lw 
but if stone yet as stepping-stone to friend- 
ship, or even common social commerce, I 
think it negligible, if not worse. Whether or 
no Mr. Balfour hkmelf fedt this, I cannot say j 
for sure^ bat what I know for sure is tl^t I 
Mt it i^rongly at the time. It is singular how 
left-handed occurrences of this sort a»e apt 
to colour aaid condition, subsequently, our rekr 
trons with our fellow-creatures. They aa^ apt 
to rim all throu^ thern, much as in some ^ 3 
operas a short jarjirapal refrain k made to » 
throng the entirir piece. 
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entity as the genius of the Eldest Son—-and I 
am inclined to think most strongly that this 
is so—'in that event my belief is that A. J. 
Balfour had a deal of it. He was one himself; 
and had somewhat of the aiTogance, the super¬ 
ciliousness, and the intellectual coxcombry— 
where intellect is present among them in 
any force, to any purpose—-which commonly 
mark them, and is apt to render them odious 
and ridiculous to others. In the English social 
economy at least, The Eldest Son holds high 
hereditary office, arid his lordship is used to be 
favoured with rich material on which to walk, 
in sharp contradistinction to what happens to 
the opposite, yet complementary, entity: I mean 
of course The Yonnger Son, who, though he 
has a more interesting history than the other, 
a longer and more illustrious pedigree, and, 
in the gross, greater honours to his sort, yet 
in England at least is little considered, and as 
a rule worse rewarded, when he happens to do 
society some notable service. 

Well, as I was about to remark, when this 
parenthesis overtook me, and led me astray 
for a while, Balfour’s manner was often what 
might be described Math perfect justness as 
‘unfortunate.’ His general pose in life, and 
\ attitude towards his fellow-men, is symbolized 
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ill some sort by some of the sketches of parlia¬ 
mentary scenes prepared by the late Harry 
Furniss, and published in the press from time 
to time in his day, in which the artist is fond 
to represent the statesman as lolling in his seat 
on the Treasury bench, with an air about him 
of mixed boredom and superciliousness. How 
far the artist’s ascription was true, because 
proper to the nature of the subject of his 
pencil, I am not, nor ever was, sure in mind;' 
but then if, as I suspect, art and affectation 
were both strongly represented in BalfoUr, 
such neither excuses it now, nor rendered it 
then the less irritating to those who were the 
objects of it. 

Still, I allow very freely that Arthur Balfour 
made a charming host—kind, courteous, consid-^- 
erate, and, on occasions, surprisingly tolerant to 
all seeming, of opinions that must have grated 
much with him, being indeed designed to 
provoke him to those asperities of judgment, 
and sarcasms of speech, to which he was prone, 
and doubtless had given a loose to, in other 
circumstances and occasions, and under different 
conditions. 

Most of us, I suppose, are vain by nature, 
and in Balfour vanity took the form , of a strong 
belief on his part that not only was he intended 
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names for him, whiA. were mdre^ fara^^ ^7 'III 
nature ■tiiaji respectful to his sili^atiohiy y;, ,:h^ ■■ S 
|p*etensions, and,, his tal<^t; and "the connnoj^; 
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in the House of Conamons s®ms to have beeri; f|^ 
that though he was by po means what dealei^ 
style an ‘ excepdranal piecf / yet , he was a.; ^ 
necessiffy prineipal part of the furniture of any,:;:||‘ 
'.'Conservatire Administr^on of -^ose Uanesa,. 

He had much skfll ip dialecMc, and » of |§ 
resouijc^ in debate that were sorocwin^ 
prfeing;; yet, on the whole, Iris Leader^ip bM 
his jaily, when he came to lead it, 
finguished, uneventful, arid humadrunt. I ;; 

here relatively, of couiBe-^-re^tiveiy to such 
leaderships that of Dtsraeli, of Fox, of Pttt, , 
of Chatham, and other hrHIlimt performers in ^; 
the liiK I sp^ of that I could mention, hritM 
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^sive to the hand because of tiiejg 
slime ^at is on thena, and ^a®-ows, though 
they have tails, yet are hardly to be car^t , 
by means of pfecir^ salt on them* I wish'' 
much I could define Balfour more narrow^ 
than, so far at least, I fear 1 have done; btrt: 
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baffled by tbe profusion of his nature and the 
transformations of his genius. I cannot so 
much as guess the model on which he formed 
himself, and set himself forward in the world, 
there to invite men’s gaze, to call forth judg¬ 
ment touching him. Did he design to pass for 
a modern Henry St. John, or imitate Cecil or 
Strafford in the guise of the new species that 
entered the world of English politics mth the 
passage of the Reform Bill? I cannot say. At 
times he seems to have proposed to himself 
for model Themistocles, otherwhiles Pericles, or 
the younger (and more tolerable) of the two 
Catos; but ever all was vague, clouded with 
uncertainty, wrapped in the mystery pf his own 
conceit, his own infirmity of aim and purpose. 

He had eloquence, and acquired art as regards 
the showing forth of it; but this Muse of his was 
not capable to the highest flights. Generally, 
his oracle lacked certainty, precision, virility, 
spaciousness, and resonance of thought: it 
smelled too strongly of the schools, that is, 
the little private debating societies, such as 
one finds at Oxford and similar seats of learning, 
and these he frequented much at one time. 

Some men acquire with age qualities and 
natures of which their first youth, and even 
their middle life, afford little, if any, of the 
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signs of existence in them; and often, when 
this takes place, though late, these figures come 
to take their proper place in the galleries of 
fam^, and thus do they resemble in some sort 
autumn flowers, whose glory, like the Wine 
of Merit at the Marriage Feast, is reserved till 
late; but then such did not happen in the case 
of Arthur Balfour. From first to last, he was 
as a ship that ever preserves an even keel in a 
little-ruffled ocean; never far from land in the 
boldest course; her load but common merchan¬ 
dise, and her skipper bound by owner’s ordei's 
to sail for safety always, and avoid adventure. 
When in the year 1906 he resigned the leader¬ 
ship of his party, he withdrew from it as quietly, 
with as little ceremony and as scant applause, 
as a pilot leaves the ship he has been called to 
sail to port; and he was as little missed apparently 
by his fellow-Tories, and the English political 
world in general, as the other is missed—^when 
he, too, retires — by the vessel’s company. 
Seemingly, it is of the nature of man’s genius, 
and human kind in general, that the dead are 
seldom mourned long: the grave closes over 
them as completely as the sea, or the waters of 
loch or river, closes over the object that is 
dropped into it, and even the richest men alive 
are not long missed when they come to die. 
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Yet a third class of social providers—extremely 
useful, too, in their way—consists in another 
kind of miners who, descending into the 
bowels of libraries, and places of deposit of 
old writings and documents, search them 
for the jewels of fact and fancy which they 
think lie hidden there, and returning to the 
surface, such as have them trade them to 
historians and biographers, who buy them 
eagerly, and use them to adorn their pages. I 
think I am betraying no great trade secret when 
I say that each and every ‘well-documented’ 
history and biography that appears in our day 
is in some sort the effect of the labours of these 
industrious and useful servitors to letters. 

The design of these few observations should 
be plain, I suppose. In any event, their pur¬ 
pose is to introduce a notion that, centuries 
hence, peradventure someone or other be¬ 
longing to the class of diggers last mentioned 
may be the means of rediscovering to his age 
and the world in general Arthur James Balfour; 
and should that happen which, all things con¬ 
sidered, I think very like to happen, in that 
event the subject of this sketch should enjoy, 
being dead, much better fame and fortune than 
he enjoyed in life, or has, in the meanwhile. 
Disinterred as it were, it may well fall out 
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or a Radical, and more like a Tory, a Conser¬ 
vative, or a Fascist, I have never set eyes on, 
or listened to, when public life, and the easy 
professions of principles that pass with many 
for such, were not the occasion and topic of 
the conversation. The family became wealthy, 
though it had estate enough before this good 
fortune happened to it, when it married into 
that of the late Baron Rothschild, in the 
person of Hannah, his daughter, who brought 
Lord Rosebery a large fortune. I mention 
these domestic details here because they are 
necessary to be noted, though but in brief; 
for dilettanteism is a flc-vver that needs much 
care and every tending, punctual waterings, 
the richest of soils, and manures in plenty 
to its roots, to the end that it may be coaxed 
to put forth its most splendid blossom. 

I think it sho wed some bud of promise very 
early in Lord Rosebery. He dilettantied into 
school and but of it; he dilettantied into college, 
from whence, still in the best dilettante mood 
and manner, he entered politics, with a strong 
bent, if not a positive aim, to communicate to 
his share of them at least the same spirit. 

His first public employment was an under- 
secretaryship, an office whose duties he dis¬ 
charged in such a manner as might be expected 
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of him, that is to say with urbanity, aplomb, 
and complete, address. Superior scope for his 
talent was afforded him when he became a 
First Commissioner of Works; and yet more, 
and better still, when, in the year 1886, he was 
given, under Gladstone, the principal direction 
of the foreign affairs of these realms. 

Rosebery had a great admiration for Glad¬ 
stone, and the latter was always duly sensible of 
it, though I do not think that the real love 
which the first had of the second, the second 
entertained, in anything like the same degree 
at least, for the first. My belief is,'that Glad¬ 
stone thought Rosebery not ‘thorough’ enough; 
and if, earlier in his career, the former may 
have come at times to suspect the sincerity of 
his own devotion to Whig principles, never¬ 
theless I think that he soon came to doubt 
those of Rosebery, more often, far deeperj 
and perhaps with much better cause. Glad¬ 
stone admired the Scotsman’s talent, was ever 
forward to applaud his eloquence, and to 
acknowledge with candour the value of his 
services to the party; but though Rosebery 
sought the society of the other, and always 
professed the greatest admiration for him, 
yet I thought at the time that whenever the 
two happened to meet in a social way one at 
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to him formerly, now shrank from him, won- 
v clering much within themselves what precisely 
he would be at. But what my lord would be at 
. appeared very plainly a little later on, when he 
sought to form a party of his own, under the 
denomination of the ‘ Liberal Imperialists . ’ This, 
I suppose, was his great stroke, his supreme essay , 
as regards the application of dilettante principles 
to English politics, in which however, as it 
happened, the scheme could find no soil where¬ 
in to root itself. The squib was lit with 
difficulty,, and burned but faintly, and in part; 
when at last it was brought to ‘explode,’ 
it smouldered simply, because what powder 
it had to it w^as inferior stuff, besides being 
damp. In fine, the new ‘party’ began to dis¬ 
appear in the country almost as soon as it 
appeared in an office of its own in town; and 
in the year 1910 Lord Rosebery, surrendering 
to fate the seals of his office as patron-in-chief 
in Britain of political dilettanteism, retired into 
private life, from which he was not drawn till 
he was carried to the grave but a few years ago» 
The snail is known by its trail almost as much 
as by its horns and shell. I have no wish to 
compare Lord Rosebery, whom I liked, and 
whose talent I admired, in part at least, to a 
snail; but what I think on this head is, that in 
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I said, ‘but I prefer Dryden. It seems to me 
that the other’s line is somewhat too suave, 
too close an imitation of the classic originals. 
What the brothers Adam vv^ere to furniture, 
and domestic decoration generally, Addison 
is to English letters.’ Still, Rosebery wrote, 
as he spoke, uncommonly well: his principal 
fault was that in neither one field nor the other 
could he ever rise much above ‘slightness,’ 
or appear to any greater advantage than to be 
occasionally ‘suggestive’ in a superficial and 
fleeting sort of fashion. 

In fine, it seems to me that even at this dis¬ 
tance of time his whole career and performance 
in life, when submitted to the pressure of an im¬ 
partial examination, give forth a strong aroma 
exotic and, to say truth, a trifle sickly at times 
-—of sham and dilettanteism. His supreme 
misfortune was, I think, that almost from his 
cradle he was attended by the twin spirits 
of rank and fortune; and, instead of correcting, 


they spoiled the child—a course which parents 
and guardians too fond by nature are apt to 
take. If his cradle had been poverty, his 
school adversity, and his ‘party’ the disci¬ 
pline that comes of just criticism, in room of 
flattery, I believe that he had come to free 
himself of the trammels of dilettanteism (to 
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w^hich his whole nature and breeding much 
inclined him); and so had come to be at last, 
not the disappointing man and uncertain misty 
figure which his memory presents to us, but 
something more respectable, something truer to 
the talent he undoubtedly had—something more 
worthy of the praises which some showered on 
him when he died. 

I think that somewhat at least of the character 
of a true dilettante may be collected from the 
following lines, though I suppose that all such 
attempted delineations of types and natures 
are apt to fall short of the demands of reality, 
and our own demands as well in respect of 
them, as indeed happened to Halifax, when, 
in his OW'D defence, he sought to draw the 
character of a trimmer: 

Pauci quos aequus amavit 
Jupiter, et ardens evenit ad aethera virtus, 

Dis genite potuere. 

Still, there -is a rift in the poet’s lute, so far 
as the subject of the present sketch is concerned. 
He had not the even temper glanced at in the 
Roman lines nor yet the power to love anything 
deep and long, or hold to it, and know it 
beyond the knowledge which the effort that 
it cost him to gain it brought to him. He 
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the same time, I cannot help but think that 
themselves also are just objects of suspicion : in 
fine, false, or at least science that is but pre¬ 
cariously established, arid a disordered im¬ 
agination co-operate in ill works very often, 
the first stimulating the second to sallies of ab¬ 
surdity greater even than those that are natural 
to it; sallies, too, which it would not practise, 
very probably, were it not for this stimulant, 
and its own strong genius of reaction to it. 

The grand object of history is truth; and 
the -problem’ of it to discover truth. His¬ 
tory resembles a vast moor, about which mist 
rolls perpetually. Here and there, the mist is 
‘patchy,’ so that objects can be seen through 
it with a fair certainty; but, for the most part, 
it is exceeding dense, hiding everything from 
view. For the most part, too, this moor is 
trackless; and huge boulders, mosses, holes 
and caverns in the earth, deep streams and 
rivers mark its surface. 

The part as the task of the historian is to 
explore, and map, this waste; but such written 
plan as he has to guide him in both is but 
fragments often, and often, too, fragments 
very obscure as to the true sense of them. 
Ever he must trust to his eyes, and use his 
judgment; but then his burden is not lightened 
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process; whereas, in a blend, these foi'mative 
elements are lost, their respective identities 
being as it were a forfeit to the mingling that 
must take place in order to effect this, or any 
other, blend or mixture. Thus, in synthetic 
history, as in biography of the same character, 
the capital means to all the explanatory ends 
of both would be personality in the gross, and 
yet, at the same time, differentiated personality. 
As regards this sort of ‘enigma’ the Celts should 
excel: the French have made some progress in 
it already ; but, on the other hand, our neigh¬ 
bours across the Border, some of whose sons 
of Homer have this word ‘synthesis’ much on 
the tip of their pens at the moment, appear to 
have made little or none, as yet, towards the 
implementing their professed desires in this 
respect. 

If we must specialize in history, or rather as 
regards the manner of writing it, it behoves 
us to take good heed that our choice of a medium 
is sound, better constituted, and less precariously 
established, than some at least have been that 
were recommended formerly with all the vehe¬ 
mence of fashion, and the heat of a craze of 
the hour; but now are not—as, for instance, 
the application of philosophy to history, which 
at one time was thought to be every historian’s 
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in the ethic swamps and marshes, the arid wastes 
and sandy deserts of pantheism? And this at 
least we may affirm with perfect truth, namely, 
that all this exhortation now transacting among 
us, the object of which is to persuade such as 
write history to write it on a synthetic plan, 
bears a very suspicious resemblance to the 
current pantheism, as well in matters of state, 
in government, and civil rule generally, as in 
those of the spirit, and the religious conscience 
and experience of man^ 

But then if any one, having digested Spin¬ 
oza, ransacked Leibnitz, and thought long on 
the late Mr. Victor Branford, should come to 
transact, or at least to essay, a series of history 
conceived on a synthetic plan, where and 
how should he begin his labours; and, pray, 
where and how should he bring them, and his 
synthesis, to an end ? History is a harmony of 
continuous action in terms, and in the form, of 
drama, the essential principle of which is laid, 
not in formalism, but in the full and free associa¬ 
tion in time and space of conjuncture and the 
human ethos; and for this reason to oblige it 
to any particular mode or form, to tie it up 
or down to any one ‘school’ in preference 
to another or the rest, would defeat in the 
event its true end and real purpose, would so 
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_ great riyer ' .iiilSoGd|i’; .and'. 

i liere lie stakais—borne 
_ ie swollen bosan of thfe kn^ 

^iteierged — die cdTj^s; of lin^ and 
Creatures that have p«rfshed in die deli^e, 
the wreckage af homesteads, ^d much other 
flo^m and jetsam of catastrophe by tempest. 
For rli iTs is Istory; and such, too, is the hfetorian. ' 
Is. not the fast powerless as a gnat to control 
the forces of nature tiat the storm has loosed, 


and the second as incapable to weave of the 
hurryii^ wave that sweeps this derelict matter 
along with it seawards — what? — a tmdal 
thread of (foubtM syi^esds in history! How 
entirely extravagant, and compd^ely unWx^c- 
able, ^eory may appear, and 2 ;cal itits<firect 
itseff, as well as otdiers, Mr. John Middleton 
;i 'Murry proves in a writing of his, published 
no great while ago, on the subject of Itterary 
criticism. This wTiter aho is a synthesfet; and 
fo, in order to improve the state of modern 
ctiticisni, what he proposes is, that an ‘hierarchy 
of Prototypes ’ should be formed to take chaise 
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in this life is to be bantered continuously by 
the prescriptions of the fate which himself, in 
the shape of his own greed and want of per¬ 
spicacity, has drawn down on him from on 
high; thus, with unflagging zeal, and ever 
sanguine mind, he seeks perfection where none 
is, nor, by the nature of himself and his im- 
mediates, can be; fixity where is naught but 
the shifting sands of rolling deserts; and a 
happy issue to all his cherished undertakings 
where to indulge the hope is plainly but silly 
snare and gross delusion. 

In fine, though personality should come to 
occupy the place in history which it enjoyed 
in the Celtic schools, before they were dissi¬ 
pated; and events and institutions, considered 
as materia historica, come to be reduced, in 
the scheme of it, even as they were reduced 
in the ancient seats of learning spoken of; 
though history proper, and all biography, 
should come to be written as one long-laboured 
synthesis, or whole cycles of events, or the 
rise and fall of particular cultures usurp the 
room of the criteria now in use among us— 
in these events, ‘fixed principles’ would yet 
be wanting to history, and its message to man 
would be no more sure, no more ‘science,’ 
in a positive sense, than it is at present, or 
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way of approl 
JBtudtes might be the mea 
improvements into the written 
yet ever there would be to ife-ckon loss as w^ 
as gstin; for IMce the ^e,' whieh is hfe, 
true type and symbi^j alk plrp^^^ on man^s; 
part towards ^rfection, aiid a phantom sebuiity 
of tenure in respect of it, is birt as ebb and 
ik)w, flow and ebb; ajjid the sea’s ^changing 
imcerteinty but die mirror of hss own in diDS 
world. 
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